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Progress Is Made In 


Conservation of Soil 


Federal Government’s Program 
Undertakes to Eliminate 
Waste of Past Years 


PROGRAM RESULTS STUDIED 


Experiments Conducted in Many Parts 
of Country Produce Heart- 
ening Developments 
Five years ago this spring, great clouds of 
dust swirled over the Middle West, so thick 
at times that they blotted out the sun. 
From farms in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas, soil was carried as far east as the 
Atlantic Ocean. Dust sifted under doors 
and around windows; it killed cattle and 
blanketed gardens, filled culverts and buried 
fenceposts—in general, it made life mis- 
erable for the people of the “dust bowl.” 
Although these dust storms ruined many 
acres of land and brought much discom- 
fort, they performed one valuable service. 
They awakened the American people to the 
problem of soil erosion, and to the need 
for an energetic program of soil conserva- 
tion. More than anything else, the spec- 
tacle of fertile topsoil being blown off rich 
farmland by the ton aroused the nation to 

the seriousness of the situation. 


Work in Progress 


Since that time, “erosion” has become a 
familiar term. The federal government, 
under President Roosevelt, has set to work 
to save the soil. The Soil Conservation 
Service has been created, and other gov- 
ernment agencies are cooperating with it 
in the fight against wasteful use of the 
nation’s land. Although many activities of 
the Roosevelt administration have aroused 
bitter controversy, this phase of the New 
Deal has received almost unanimous praise, 
because it is generally recognized that soil 
conservation is vital if the United States 
is to be prosperous in the centuries to 
come. 

There is a certain amount of soil erosion 
under natural conditions, but it takes place 
much more rapidly when the trees, the 
grass, and the small plants which normally 
hold the soil in place are removed, leaving 
it bare and loose. Then water running 
through it and wind blowing over it pick 
up small particles and carry them away. 
In his book, “Rich Land, Poor Land,” 
Stuart Chase describes the process of soil 
erosion in this way: 

Here is a sloping cellar door. Take a 
watering can and sprinkle a quart of water 
on the top of the door. Measure the amount 
that slides off. Except for a little evaporation, 
the whole quart will be at the bottom, and 
it gets there almost instantly. Now tack a 
piece of thick carpet on the door; to cement 
it on would be still better. Fill the can and 
pour a quart of water on the top of the car- 
pet. Your measuring trough at the bottom 
will be lucky if it receives the merest trickle 
at the beginning. Observe that the trickle 
continues for a long time as the water slowly 
filters through the mat. 

This is the story of erosion in its simplest 
form. The cellar door is any land with a 
slope; the canful of water is rainfall; the 
bare boards are bare fields, or fields culti- 
vated between the crop rows with the rows 
running: down the slope; the carpet is natural 
cover, either grass or forest. In the first case, 
most of the water comes down, dissolving the 
topsoil and taking it along. In the second 
case, the cover absorbs the water, puts much 
of it into ground storage, to be slowly re- 
leased. Almost no soil comes down. Broadly 
speaking, American agriculture is a bare cel- 
lar door without any carpet on it. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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The More Convenient Season 
By WALTER E. MYER 


I talked the other day with a high school student who is to be graduated this month 
with grades well below the average. He hopes next year to go to college, and he plans 
eventually to be an engineer. I asked him if he could enter a good university, one 
which could offer him the technical course he needs, on the grades he has made in high 
school. He admitted that he could not, but said he could enter some small college. He 
would make a good record then, and from this small, low-standard college, he could be 
admitted after two years, to the university of his choice. 

Perhaps this plan will work out. Miracles may always be hoped for, and once in 
a while something approaching the miraculous does occur. Occasionally we witness a 
complete change in an individual. A student who has been sluggish or inattentive or 
indifferent all through his high school career may face about upon entering college and 
make a different record for himself. The experiment is worth trying, if the student 
really understands his situation, realizes the danger of his position, and faces the future 
with unswerving determination. But students who have wasted their opportunities to 
date should be made to understand that the transformation will not come automatically. 
They should understand the tremendous force of inertia, which tends to keep one fol- 
lowing the beaten paths. They should know that there will be as many distracting in- 
fluences in college as there were in high school; as many temptations luring one to idle- 
ness or to unconstructive activities. They should know that transformation will come 
only through the exercise of will power to an extent they have never experienced be- 
fore. If, knowing that, they are determined to begin the hard fight upward, they should 
have every encouragement. 

But by no means should there be encouragement of the notion that the past record 
doesn’t matter. It should be pointed out as a danger signal. One who does poorer 
work than he is capable of doing does more than merely to waste his time. He estab- 
lishes habits of work; habits of spending his time—habits which tend to continue and 
which, if continued, mean never-ending mediocrity. One can, by application, soon 
make up for the lack of information or technical training resulting from shoddy school- 
work. He can quickly add to his inadequate store of knowledge. But the breaking of 
long-established habits is another matter; a more difficult job. The time for one to 
begin the process of breaking them is this very hour, whether he has finished a high 
school or a college course or not. There should be no waiting for “a more convenient 
season”; no waiting for a new set of conditions under which it is hoped that reform will 
come easily. It is well to have lofty ambitions, but only if they are accompanied by 
action in keeping with them. 





Puerto Rico Wants 
Changes In Status 


United States Territory in the 
Caribbean Not Satisfied With 
Existing Conditions 


ECONOMIC SITUATION POOR 


Reduction of U. S. Quotas on Sugar 
and Fall in Prices Present 
Difficult Problems 


For many years Americans reading their 
newspapers at breakfast have noticed vague 
reference to troubles in Puerto Rico. Al- 
though seldom important enough to make 
the headlines, they have been, nevertheless, 
persistent. There have been stories of 
riots and strikes, demands for independence, 
shots fired at the American governor, as- 
sassinations, demands for admission into 
the Union as a state, complaints over the 
reduction of sugar quotas, over wages-and- 
hour legislation, arrests of revolutionists 
followed by conviction and imprisonment. 
Thus, while Puerto Rico has never figured 
prominently enough to become a major 
political issue, enough news has filtered 
through to the American people, and with 
sufficient persistence, to make it generally 
known that matters have not been going as 
smoothly as they might in the largest of 
our nearby island territories. 


Position of Puerto Rico 

Seen on the map, Puerto Rico’s severely 
rectangular shape renders it uninteresting 
in comparison with the three larger islands 
of the Greater Antilles—Cuba, Haiti, and 
Jamaica. Slightly smaller than the state 
of Connecticut in area, it has somewhat 
the same shape, stretching about 95 miles 
and west over a mountainous tract 
35 miles wide. 

However uninteresting it may appear to 
be on the map, Puerto Rico is quite im- 
pressive when approached from the sea. 
At a distance one sees the bulk of blue 
mountains stretching all the way across the 
horizon, fading into the distance in suc- 
cessive waves of level peaks. Against 
them in the lowlands lie pale green sugar- 
cane fields—sometimes with wisps of gray 
smoke sweeping across them from _ the 
interior where farmers are burning over 
dry meadow land. 

When one comes nearer, the characteris- 
tics which distinguish Puerto Rico from 
neighboring lands become more apparent. 
San Juan, for instance, is unlike the sleepy 


east 


ports of nearby Caribbean islands. The 
capital of the island and (with 137,000 
inhabitants) its largest city, it bustles 


with activity. The docks and quays are 
loud with clamor as trucks backfire and 
maneuver into loading positions, as trolley 
cars clatter over switches, steam winches 
and cranes whistle and bang about the 
business of moving cargoes on and off the 
many ships in port. It is in San Juan 
that the influence of the United States is 
most keenly felt. English is widely spoken, 
business is carried on along American lines, 
and Americans are generally in control 
of the warehouses, banks, and systems of 
communication and transportation. 

In the interior, however, life is much 


quieter. In the agricultural regions where 
the island’s chief crops—sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, pineapples, oranges, and grape- 


fruit—are produced, the land is very green 
and fertile, but crowded. Little villages of 
earthen huts lie close together, and in- 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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Wide Disagreement Noted Among 


Authorities on Issue of Neutrality 


S the two opposing camps in Europe 
A continue to strengthen their posi- 
tions, the problem of formulating a policy 
of neutrality is of paramount interest in 
the United States. Congressional com- 
mittees, after lengthy hearings in which 
various proposals have been considered, 
are now preparing reports to Congress. 
Recently Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
outlined his views. In general, his six- 
point program would restrict American 
citizens and American ships from traveling 
in combat areas, regulate the collection 
of funds in this country for foreign na- 
tions at war, and compel the transfer of 
titles to goods sold abroad before the goods 
could be shipped. These proposals have 
been widely accepted, but his central point, 
that the President should be given discre- 
tion as to the sale of arms to hations at 
war, is being hotly debated. 

Mr. Hull thinks that if the President 
has the power, in the event of war, to 
sell arms to the democracies, we can help 
to stave off a European conflict, since the 
axis powers, convinced that they face 
overwhelming odds, will not commit further 
acts of aggression. His views, due to his 
long service in Congress and the added 
prestige of his present high post, will 
necessarily be given much consideration. 
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BRESSLER IN KINGSTON (N.Y.) DAILY FREEMAN 
But his position has already stirred up 
much controversy, at the center of which 
is a difference over fundamental principles. 
One school of thought believes that the 
main object of neutrality should be to keep 
us out of war at any cost; the other, 
thinking it unlikely that we could stay 
out of a conflict, says our policy should 
be designed so as to do everything possible 
to help prevent a war. 

The opinions of the first group are ably 
presented by George Fielding Eliot. Writ- 
ing in Current History, Mr. Eliot says 
unequivocally that in case of war in Europe, 
America can stay out. He supports his 
contention by examining the arguments on 
the other side. 

To the view that we “cannot afford to see 
Great Britain and France ‘go under,’ leav- 
ing us face to face with the victorious 
axis powers,” he that there is al- 
most no chance of that happening. “If 


says 
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the axis powers win at all, they must win 
quickly, which we cannot arrive to prevent 
In a long war, they are sure to lose, whether 
we are involved against 

He believes that 
sense” would prevent our emotions from 
dragging us into the holocaust; and that 
the idea that we must ‘make the world safe 
for democracy” is fallacious because we 
would “have to begin the defense of democ- 
racy in Europe—assuming it to exist there 


them or not.” 
good American horse- 


at all—by destroying our democracy at 
home.” Dictatorships are established be- 
cause of internal causes, not external pres- 
sure, he thinks, and while he admits that 
their governments have been aggressive, he 
justifies it by saying that the history of the 
world is the story of aggression 

Our ships can be kept out of foreign 
danger areas, and due to our strong 
navy our citizens can be afforded enough 
protection to prevent our entanglement, 
Mr. Eliot says. After all, our influence 
can be used without our entering the war, 
and our greatest responsibility is to our 
country and the children, he concludes. 

Walter Lippmann, widely read columnist, 
presents the other side when he says: 
“They talk as if the issue before Con- 
gress were whether the United States will 
go into or stay out of the next war. That 
is not the issue. The issue is whether there 
is or is not going to be another world war.” 

Citing the history of the World War 
and the War of 1812, Mr. Lippmann recalls 
that in both cases we were dragged into 
the conflict. Before the War of 1812, the 
United States adopted an embargo which 
nearly ruined the New England 
financially, he points out, adding that in 
spite of that measure, we were drawn into 
the war and were invaded and the capital 
at Washington burned. Such incidents, he 


states 


says, force him to the conclusion that 
“there is no guarantee against entangle- 
ment in a world war except successful 


diplomacy which prevents the war.” 

Instead of saying that war is unavoid- 
able and that the only course for America 
is to plan ways to keep out. Mr. Lippmann 
argues that we “should use our great au- 
thority, our great resources, and our great 
strength” in the world. He condemns the 
theory that we should tie the hands of 
the President as we hide behind an air- 
tight neutrality law, for only by preventing 
a world war can we be sure that we will 
not be involved. 
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COURTESY RKO RADIO PICTURES 


FROM A SCENE IN THE MOTION PICTURE OF MAXWELL ANDERSON’S ‘‘WINTERSET”’ 


Maxwell Anderson Gives Views On 


Theater in New 


MONG contemporary American play- 

wrights, none has a more enviable 
reputation than Maxwell Anderson.  Sel- 
dom does a theatrical season pass without 
one of his plays being among the real hits 
of Broadway. He has been awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize and two of his plays have 
received the prize of the New York dra- 
matic critics. Although he has written an 
‘appalling number of failures.”’ Mr. Ander- 
son’s position in the theater is generally 
rec ognized 

Not only are there few better craftsmen 
in the theater today than Mr. Anderson, but 
few have thought more profoundly about 
the problems of the drama and its role in 
the cultural life of a people. While other 
dramatists may not always agree with his 
philosophical concepts, they nevertheless 
respect his views, which always reflect ma- 
ture thought and contemplation. The heart 
of his philosophy is contained in a recently 
published book of Maxwell 
Anderson: “The Essence of Tragedy and 
Other Footnotes and Papers’ (Washington, 
D. C., 726 Jackson Place. $1.25). 

These essays, dealing with various aspects 
of Mr. Anderson’s art as a playwright, are 
written in the same incisive style as most 
of his plays. He explores many branches of 
the field of drama, giving his views on the 
function of the theater, on political phi- 


essays by 








With the 








Magazines 











“America on the Warpath,” by K. R. 
Martin. Forum, June 1939, pp. 305-309. 

The theme of Mr. Martin’s article is that 
America should mind her own business, re- 
frain from becoming entangled in the con- 
flicting ideologies of Europe, and exert our 
energies to making this country admirable and 
efficient. Disapproving of the present policy 








of the government because it is leading us 
away from the course of isolation, he says that 
we should begin now to make neutrality a 
state of mind so that a world crisis will not 
upset our national balance or sanity. 

“Swiss Democracy Goes Into Action,” 
by Griffin Barry. Travel, June 1939, pp. 
26-29, 40-41. 

“What will become of Switzerland?” Mr. 
Barry answers this question by showing how 
the fear of war and air invasion has knit 
the Swiss into even closer bonds of national 
pride and determination to keep neutral. He 
believes that the Swiss would resist invasion 
of any kind with their small but well-trained 
army of civilians. 

“What Business Kills,” by Carl Dreher. 
Harpers, June 1939, pp. 44-55. 

Speaking from 20 years’ experience as a 
worker, professional man and executive, this 
writer that business, as it is practiced 
today, kills the integrity of men, wastes re- 
sources, and is divorced from human welfare 
and scientific effort. He believes that reform 


Savs 


in business will only come when businessmen 
themselves become good citizens and take an 
active interest in their community's progress. 

“After the New Deal,” by George 
Soule. New Republic, June 7, 1939, pp. 
122-125. 

In the last of this series, Mr. Soule devotes 
his article to a discussion of government 
spending. He believes that government oper- 
ation of such industries as housing, utilities, 
and railroads is essential because the govern- 
ment machine can “clear the channels for the 
flow of money by adjusting costs and prices, 
as private industry seems unable to do.” Re- 
organization of industry by government, he 
thinks, would expand production and con- 
sumption of useful goods, lower prices, and 
increase incomes. 

“That Illogical, Muddling Nation,” by 
Harold Callender. New York Times Maga- 
zine, May 28, 1939, pp. 4-5, 17. 

In this article Mr. Callender gives an in- 
teresting cross-section of the English mind 
and character. He sees in England a. nation 
founded on principles of character that will 
eventually come into conflict with other gov- 
ernments such as Germany, who base their 
life around the machinery of arms. The 
strength of the English, he feels, lies in their 
strong love of country, their ability to calmly 
“muddle through,” and their tolerant modera- 
tion. 








Book of Essays 


losophy, and, in general, the role which the 
theater must play as an art form in any 
nation’s cultural development. Though 
perhaps not intended for the layman, few 
can read the essays without receiving in- 
spiration from them. 

Mr. Anderson takes a broad view of the 
function of the theater in the life of 
peoples. “The theater at its best,” he 
writes, “is much older than the doctrine of 
evolution, but its one faith, asseverated 
again and again for every age and every 
year, is a faith in evolution, in the reach- 
ing and the climb of 
men toward distant 
goals, glimpsed but 
never seen, perhaps 
never achieved, or 
only to be 
passed impatiently on 
the way to a more 
distant horizon.” 

The artist, through- 
out the ages, has been 
better able to 
expression to 


achieved 





give 
these 

evolutionary aspira- 
tions of mankind than anyone else. “To my 
mind a love of truth and justice is bound up 
in men with a belief in their destiny; and 
the belief in their destiny is of one piece 
with national and international culture. The 
glimpse of the godlike in man occasionally 


MAXWELL ANDERSON 


vouchsafed in a work of art or prophecy is 
the vital spark in a world that would other- 
wise stand stock still or slip backward 
down the grade, devoid of motive power.” 

Such a concept is essential to the progress 
of a nation, to the development of the 
cultural, the truly eternal values of any 
civilization. “A nation is not a nation 
until it has a culture which deserves and 
receives affection from the people them- 
selves,’ Mr. Anderson writes. <As_ yet, 
the United States has developed no such 
art, but the author has hope for the future, 
hope in a renaissance of our own. “If the 
time arrives,’ he continues, “when our 
young men and women lose their extrava- 
gant faith in the dollar and turn to the 
arts we may then become a great nation, 
nurturing great artists of our own, proud 
of our own culture and unified by that cul- 
ture into a civilization worthy of our 
unique place on this rich and lucky conti- 
nent between its protecting 

The very nature of Mr. Anderson’s credo 
precludes the inclusion of the ephemeral, 
either in the theater or in any of the other 
arts. He seeks to give expression to that 
nobility of character which has been re- 
sponsible for what progress the world has 
made up to now. But in the front ranks 
of the ascent will stand the great poets, 
“for what the poets are always asking for, 
visioning, and projecting is man as he 
must and will be, man a step above and 
beyond his present, man as he may be 
glimpsed on some horizon of dream, a little 
nearer what he himself wishes to become.” 


seas.” 
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Puerto Ricans Ash Gor Freedom 


(Concluded from page 1) 


dividually owned farms are small. 

Although the United States has held 
Puerto Rico for only 40 years, the island 
was ruled by Spain for nearly 400 years 

therefore it has one of the longest his- 
tories of any place in the Western Hemi- 
sphere Puerto Rico was discovered by 
Columbus on his second voyage to America, 
in 1493. Fifteen years later it was settled 
of Columbus’ but it never 
prospered. The expectations of gold which 
prompted the naming of the island Puerto 
Rico (rich port) collapsed quickly. There 
and the settlers were too 
and thus the island 
remained racially and politically Spanish 
down to the year 1898 when the United 
wrenched it with from 
the then weak and declining Spain. 


very 


by one soldiers, 


were few natives, 


buy slaves, 


poor to 


states away ease 


Under American Control 
Nineteen later, in March 1917, 
the present form of administration was set 
up under an act of Congress. The island 
became a territory of the United States. 
It has an American governor appointed by 


years 


the President of the United States. The 
inhabitants of the island are American 
citizens, and elect by adult suffrage a 


Senate of 19 members, and a House of 
Representatives of 39 members, all chosen 
for four A special commissioner 
elected by popular vote represents Puerto 
Rico in the House of Representatives in 
Washington, but he has no vote 

The relations between the United States 


years. 





On this 433-acre tract of fertile land, an abandoned grapefruit farm, the Puerto Rican 


Puerto Rican farmers. 


ind Puerto Rico over this period of 40 
The is- 


course. 


years have been far from happy 
land start 
Such elementary things as sewage systems, 


was poor to with, of 


highways, and public schools 


were virtually nonexistent in 


hospitals, 
1898. 
American engineers went to work on the 
island almost as soon as it was taken over. 
through the moun- 
tainous interior, rivers were harnessed for 


Fine roads were built 


their power resources, and electricity dis- 
tributed throughout the island. Hospitals 
were built, modern drainage systems in- 
stalled, diseases routed out, and_ little 
schools were built in the towns and vil- 





lages all Puerto Rico. The island 
was brought within the American customs 
ring, and allowed a privilege unique among 
territories—that of retaining for its 
purposes the customs duties collected at 
its ports and the proceeds of internal 
revenue taxes. 


over 


own 


Rehabilitation Program 


But in spite of all this effort, Puerto 
Rico remained poor. ‘Its people could 
hardly seem to make enough money to 
live on. When the depression hit the 
United States, the position of the islanders 
became desperate. At time during 
this period it was estimated that 82 per 
cent of the population was in need of 
federal relief. Exports had fallen off, 
factories were closing down, and agricul- 
tural prices dropping. 

As a result, the United 
ment embarked upon a 
help the Puerto Ricans. 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
was established in Washington 
under the Department of the Interior to 
attempt to put Puerto Rico upon a solvent 
economic basis. Accounting for a_sub- 
stantial portion of the some $35,000,000 
spent by the United States government in 
Puerto Rico for rehabilitation purposes, 
the PRRA, as it is called, has devoted its 
main efforts to slum clearance, and to the 
resettling of 6,000 small 
reclaimed improved 


one 


States govern- 
program to 
Four years ago 


new 


tration 


landowners on 


and lands, the en- 


couragement and support of marketing co- 


PUERTO RICAN RECONSTRUCTION 


NEW HOMES FOR PUERTO RICAN FARMERS 


operatives. Heavy walls have been built 
along the mountain sides to hold the land, 
and irrigation introduced in the 
dry areas. Over 20 million have 
been planted in four years, and five low- 
cost housing projects established. 

But all these efforts have not altered 
the underlying poverty of the island. Wages 
are low, farm incomes are lower, and un- 
employment stands at more than 150,000, 
a very large number for an island of that 
size. All these factors have convinced ob- 
servers that 


systems 


trees 


a much larger program must 
be laid out on the basis of the island’s own 
particular needs and problems. 


PRRA 


CONDITIONS TO BE REMEDIED 


Thousands of Puerto Ricans are forced to live in surroundings such as those pictured above. The Puerto Rican 
Reconstruction Administration has inaugurated a housing program designed to aid those living in slum areas. 


Reconstruction Administration has 
Each farmer and his family have about one acre of land, a concrete house, and the necessary equipment for earning a living. 





STEVE HANNAGAN A 


SOCIATES 


THE CAPITOL BUILDING AT SAN JUAN 


One of the most difficult of all Puerto 
Rican problems is that of overpopulation. 
As a result of the American 
systems, hospitals, and medical care, the 
high death rate 
mortality rate), which existed in Spanish 
As a re- 


sanitary 
(particularly the infant 


days, has been greatly reduced. 
sult Puerto Rico’s very high birth rate 
has far outdistanced the death rate and 
doubled the population of the island in the 


two generations between 1900 and the 
present. In spite of the thousands of 
Puerto Ricans who have exercised their 


4 
a te 


atm 


ye 


AOMINISTRATION 


constructed homes for 263 impoverished 


rights as American citizens to emigrate to 
the United States, Puerto Rico today is 
one of the most densely populated agri- 
cultural states in the The island 
must, therefore, make use of every square 
inch of land, and export large quantities of 
goods to foreign markets in return for 
needed manufactured imports, if the island 
is to live 


world. 


Contradiction in Policy 


But it is at this point that the contradic- 
tion in American policy becomes apparent. 
While the United States government has 
been lending aid to Puerto Ricans on one 
hand, it has been gradually shutting off 
markets to Puerto Rican exports on the 
other. Four times in five years the United 
States has forced the islanders to curtail 
their sugar crop, resulting in an annual loss 
in revenue running into the millions. At 
the same time, Cuba, a competitor and 
neighbor of the island, has been granted 
more favorable customs rates and duties 
in the United States. The Puerto Rican 
pineapple industry has been curtailed as 
prices have dropped. The last-minute in- 
clusion of Puerto Rica under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the wages-and-hours law, of 
last June threatened for a time to ruin 
Puerto Rican needlework industries which, 
employing 90,000 workers or so, is one 
of the three most important export in- 
dustries of the islands. The needleworks in- 
dustry was saved by a subsequent modify- 
ing amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, but the whole economic structure 
of the island has sagged lower, reducing the 
island’s income from sugar, needlework, and 
pineapples, which stood at nearly $93,000.- 
000 in 1936-37, by 23 per cent to $72,000,- 
000 last year. 


Naturally there have been strong political 
repercussions on the island. The most vio- 
lent opposition has come from a small but 
extremely vigorous group called the Na- 
cionalistas which numbers about 5,000, and 
has been somewhat discredited due to an 
ill-advised attempt to assassinate the Amer- 
ican Governor Winship last year—an act 
which sent several of the 
leaders to jail. This group held—and still 
holds—that Puerto Rico should be inde- 
pendent, that its seizure by the United 
States was illegal, and that the island would 
be better off if it could shake itself free of 
the United States. 


On the other 


movement’s 


extreme are the Puerto 
Rican and American owners of the 
needleworks industries, the bankers, the 
propertied classes, and so on who have 
benefited by American rule. Many of 
these people would like very much to see 
economic restrictions lifted, but they do 
not generally favor any break away from 
the United States control under which they 
have prospered. 


Resentment Against U. S. 


Probably the most important group to- 
day, however, is the large section of peo- 
ple whose wishes lie between the two ex- 
tremes. For some time they have been 
divided on what course they should pur- 
sue. Some favored a limited independence 
under which the island would become a re- 
public, but remain within the United States 
customs ring. Others want 
as a state. 

A joint legislative committee has recently 
been sent to Washington from San Juan 
with a compromise proposal which seems 
to reflect the views of the Puerto Rican 
liberals and moderate groups. The com- 
mittee will first ask for statehood, a re- 
quest which is expected to meet with re- 
fusal. As an alternative it will suggest the 
following: Puerto Ricans shall have the 
right to elect their own governor after 
1940. They shall be represented in the 
United States Congress by one man in the 
Senate and one in the House, both of whom 
shall have the right to vote. The commis- 
sion will also repeat a petition introduced in 
1934 for the right to draw up a new con- 
stitution for the island to be submitted to 
Congress for approval. 


admission to 
the Union 


Will Congress accept any of the Puerto 
Rican suggestions? Will any change be 
made in the island’s status? Puerto Ricans 
feel that the whole trouble is the indif- 
ference with which their problems are re- 
garded in the United States. Two votes in 
Congress, they think, would remove this 
indifference. They want some sort of help 
right away. An expected increase in tourist 
traffic, the development of new industries, 
such as quinine and vanilla, and the build- 
ing activities of the army and navy on the 
island may furnish some relief. But the 
whole problem is a very large one. Be- 
cause of the fact that Puerto Rico occupies 
an important strategic position in the Car- 
ibbean, and because Latin American 
countries consider it to be a test case of our 
“good neighbor” policy, the administration 
in Washington is trying hard to find the 
answer to this perplexing set of problems. 
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TELEVISION’S FIRST BASEBALL GAME—PRINCETON VS. COLUMBIA 








| DOMESTIC 


Ciuil Liberties Ruling 

The recent Supreme Court decision involv- 
ing the case of Mayor Hague of Jersey City 
is still being hailed as a decisive victory for 
democracy and civil liberties in the United 
States. The Court, in holding that no public 
official has the right to deny freedom of ex- 
pression and assembly to law-abiding individ- 
uals or groups of citizens, puts new teeth in 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution. It is 
expected help check any tendency toward 
the adoption of dictatorial techniques in this 
country. 
































ROOKIE IN THE BIG LEAGUE 
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It will be remembered that Mayor Hague, 
in refusing to allow members of the CIO to 
hold meetings in Jersey City, declared: “I 
am the law.” The Supreme Court denies 
this to be the case when fundamental rights 
of individuals are involved. 

The Hague decision is in line with the cam- 
paign now being carried on by the United 
States Department of Justice to cooperate 
with cities in the effort to protect civil liber- 
ties in all parts of the nation. Attorney Gen- 
eral Frank Murphy, in a recent address to 
the national conference of mayors, urged these 
officials to be vigilant in seeing that the rights 
of free speech, free press, and free assembly 
be maintained in their communities. Mr. 
Murphy has also established a special bureau 
in the Department of Justice to assist in safe- 
guarding civil liberties. In commenting on 
Mr. Murphy’s efforts in this direction, as well 
as on the question of free speech in general, 
the New York Times has this to say: 

“There are altogether too many persons 
and organizations in the United States who 
show their ‘democracy’ by denying to per- 
sons whose opinions they dislike the right of 
free speech and assembly. They demon- 
strate their hatred of communism, nazism, fas- 
cism by borrowing the methods of their en- 
emies. Mr. Murphy touched the heart of 
the matter when he told the mayors that ‘the 
first battleground of civil liberties is the local 


Civil liberty begins at home. 
Be tolerant, respect liberty, and enforce the 
Bill of Rights locally. Then there will be no 
waiting for the decisions of the court, for 


there will be no denial of civil liberties.” 


communities.’ 


Garner and 1940 


The struggle between the conservative 
New Deal Democrats has taken on new 
vigor as a result of the announcement made 
by friends of Vice-President Garner that he 
will try to win the Democratic nomination 
for presidency next year regardless of whether 
or not President Roosevelt seeks a third term 
The New Dealers are saying privately, and 
some publicly, that if Mr. Garner and _ his 
friends attempt to get the nomination on 4 
conservative, anti-New Deal platform, they 
will have a real fight on their hands, and the 
party will be split wide open. 


and 


Appeals are expected to be made to Mr. 
Garner and his supporters in Congress to 
refrain from dividing the Democratic party 
into two opposing camps, thereby jeopardiz- 
ing its chances of winning the 1940 elections 
The more moderate leaders are urging both 
the conservatives and the New Dealers to 
make certain compromises and work together 
as a unit. It will depend on how deeply the 
majority of leaders on both sides feel as 
to whether their differences can be patched up. 


If it becomes certain that the conservatives 
intend to wage a vigorous fight against the 
New Dealers in the party, it is thought by 


many political observers that President Roose- 
velt will run for another term 


Politics and Pensions 


As was expected, the Townsend old-age 
pension plan suffered a severe defeat when 
it was put to a vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently. The legislators in the 
lower house killed the bill, which would pro- 
vide monthly pensions of $200 for all persons 
over 60, by a 302-97 vote. 

The Townsend-plan episode is an interesting 
example of political strategy on the part of 
the Democrats. They forced a vote on the 
bill, although they knew it would not pass, for 
several reasons. In the first place, the bill 
is put out of the way for the present ses- 
sion of Congress, at least. In the second 
place, 55 Republicans are on record as voting 
in favor of the bill—and that fact, the Demo- 
crats believe, will not help the Republican 
party in general, for the Townsend plan is 
regarded by many people as a ‘“crack-pot”’ 
scheme. And in the third place, the way is 
now cleared for amendments to the Social 





offered in a few 
and will probably pass 


Those 


days 


amendments will be 
it is reported 
with little difficulty. 


The Mead Bill 


Senator Mead of New York has introduced 
a bill into Congress which is designed to help 
‘little’ businessmen. The bill, which is re- 
ported to have the support of the President, 


would have the federal government insure 
loans of up to one million dollars to small 
business firms. At present, these small busi- 


difficult to borrow money 
It is very expensive for them to sell stocks, 

larger companies do, and 
that way. The 


nesses find very 
raise 
government's Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which makes loans to 
business firms, is usually not interested in 
small amounts. Private banks are not 
to make loans of that size, either, 
they are afraid of losing their money 

The Mead bill would encourage 
make such loans by guaranteeing 
would be repaid. Under the bill 
a small who borrow an 
amount up to a million dollars goes to a bank 
for the money. If the prospective borrower 
comes up to certain requirements, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation promises the 
bank that the loan will be repaid. 

This system has been followed very suc- 
cessfully in regard to loans on new homes— 
the Federal Housing Administration 
loans to home builders, and it has done 
a great deal to stimulate construction. Sup- 
porters of the Mead bill believe that it will 
encourage “‘little’’ businessmen to expand their 
plants, buy new equipment, and thus encour- 
age business in general. Of course, the govern- 
ment may lose some money on bad loans, but 
Senator Mead believes that the losses will not 
be great. The benefits which will come 
the plan will more than offset such 
in his opinion 


“The City” 


A relatively new development in the mo- 
tion-picture industry is the “documentary” 
film—a short subject which dramatizes some 
important social problem. The 
ing examples of the documentary film are 
‘The Plow That Broke the Plains” and “The 
River,” both of which have been widely shown 
throughout the country. A few days ago, a 
four-reel film entitled “The City” was pre- 
viewed at the New York World’s Fair, and 
the enthusiastic reception which it received in- 
dicated that it may rank with the best 
field. 

“The City” treats the growth of a great 
American industrial center. It shows the ill 
effects of overcrowding—lack of playgrounds, 
unsanitary living conditions, traffic accidents, 
and so on. Then it takes up experiments in 
“decentralizing” cities, in building smaller 
communities where city workers can live safely 
and healthfully. 


Bikes and Hostels 


A hundred years ago this spring, in the 
little town of Courthill, Scotland, a man 
named Kirkpatrick MacMillan invented the 
first bicycle. Today, thousands of Ameri- 
cans—young and old—are riding greatly im- 
proved successors to MacMillan’s crude con- 
traption. Within the last few years, bicycling 
has become extremely popular. City parks are 


money in 


eager 
because 


banks to 
that they 
the owner of 


business wishes to 


guaran- 
tees 


from 


losses. 


two outstand- 


in its 
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What the People of the World 











for week-end jaunts and Cross-country jour \ 
neys ss 
With the returning popularity of the bicycle | th 
in organization known as American You, | 4 
Hostels, Inc., has grown to include more th, |. 
5,000 members. This organization started jy ) 
Massachusetts five years ago, sponsors me 
tels’” all over the country, on out-of-the-y, , 
trails and roads. A hostel is an inn e. 
house where members of the AYH may ger . 
a night’s lodging for 25 cents. and wher, ‘ 
facilities for cooking are provided. In 4. 
way, vacation traveling is made very 7 
pensive; the AYH boasts that its member / 
can see the country for as little as one dy 
lar a day. = F 


There are 75 hostels in New England. an [ 





SENATOR JAMES MEAD 


is one log 
to the 


others located in 20 states. There 
of hostels in North Carolina, close 
Great Smoky National Park, and another 
the mountains of Pennsylvania.  Michiga 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin have 
of 50 hostels, while there is another string ir 
the Rocky Mountains around Denver. 

Membership in the AYH costs $1 for per 
sons under 21, and $2 for those over 21. The 
organization’s headquarters are in Northfiel 
Massachusetts 


Dlying Pullman 


The largest land plane in the 
DC-4, finished its cross-country jaunt t 
cently, and is now on exhibition in the Eas 
The two-million-dollar transport weighs mor 
than 60,000 pounds; it is 97 feet 
136 feet from wing-tip to wing-tip. It car 
ries 42 passengers and a crew of five at 
cruising speed of 190 miles an hour, and it 
range is 1,425 miles—about halfway acros 
the continent. It is outfitted with new equip 
ment, including a tricycle landing gear, which 
makes it one of the safest and most easily 
handled planes ever built, it is claimed 


Rate Reduction 


Railroads in the 
country 


a chai 


world, th 


long an 


section of the 


have announced that they intend ! 
reduce their passenger rates on _ round-thi 
journeys within the next few weeks. The 
coach fare, which is now 2%4 cents a mil 
will range from 21% cents to 1 7/10 cents, & 
pending on the length of the trip. A rount 
trip ticket between New York and Chicago 
will cost only $30.90—$14.85 less than é 
present. Pullman fares will be reduced, to 

This announcement indicates that the ral! 
roads have come around to the policy thal 


eastern 


Security Act enlarging and speeding up the crowded with cyclists riding for pleasure and it is better to charge low rates and thus 4 
old-age pensions provided for in the act. exercise, and many persons are using bicycles tract more passengers. They have not # 
- 
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ways beli ed so. Until 1936, the passenger 
rate in the East was 312 cents a mile. When 
the Interstate Commerce Commission forced 


the railroads to lower the rate to 2 cents, the 
-ilroad companies protested vigorously. 

It turned out that they took in more money 
but in spite of that fact, 
received permission to 


er rate, 
and 


it the low 


they asked for 


hoost the passenger rate to 2% cents about 
,vear ago. Evidently that increase has not 
worked out as well as they antic ate 


Plot and Countenplot 


The congressional committee investigating 
activities—better known as the 
-has been listening to an 


un-American 


Dies Committee 
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Hime and Abroad 


1931 
ception 
some 


since Their proposal had a chilly re- 
great mass of pate leaders, in 
conservative as the “tories 
whom they repeatedly attack in the House of 
Commons, look askance at any union with the 
Communists. 

The election, it is 
Labor standing alone. 
it is hardly likely to get very far. It may 
gather a few scattered seats here and there 
in constituencies that regard any change in 
the government as preferable to Conservative 
rule. But it will take much more than that 
to cut down the present government’s ma- 
jority of 420 of the 615 seats in the Com- 
mons. 

For its virtual paralysis, the British Labor 
party has only itself to thank. The Labor 
leaders suffer from a peculiar weakness. 
They are daring and outspoken only when 
they lack authority. Once in power, as has 
been proved again and again, they are seized 
with panic at the thought of responsibility. 
They abandon their own electoral program 
and it usually remains for the Conservatives 
to carry out the Labor pledges. Their thunder 
stolen, they seem condemned to remain for 
a long time “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition,” 
and the Conservative party’s most invaluable 
asset 


Swastika Ouer Bolivia 


With Nazi penetration checked in Brazil 
and Argentina, the German government, 
anxious to gain a secure foothold in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, has now turned its attention 
toward Bolivia, apparently with considerable 


The 


ways as 


find 
alone 


now certain, will 
And standing 





GALLOWAY 


ANCIENT METHODS OF PLOWING ON A LARGE ESTATE IN HUNGARY 


thoroughly ineffectual, it is faced with 
a Nazi party opposition whose 53 members 
out of a total membership of 260—have 
pledged themselves to act and vote as one, 
a decision that will be put into immediate 
practice when the Nazi delegates appear at 
the opening meeting as a single body, each 
wearing a green shirt, breeches, and topboots. 
The successful electoral drive of the Nazis, 
who until now had only six seats in the cham- 
ber. is the result partly of dissatisfaction 
with government policy, partly of the “boring 
from within” tactics employed by the German 
government to enlarge its sphere of influence 
There is no question but that the Hungarian 
peasant is discouraged with the present gov- 
ernment. For over 15 years he has 
waiting for the day when it would redeem 
pledge to solve the agrarian problem by 


now 


been 


' success. The recent deal made with the the distribution of large estates. So far he 
> loc mazing tale lately. Witnesses testified that Bolivian government for the barter of oil has waited in vain. The Nazis, allegedly 
o thf} Jews and Communists are planning to over- 7) expropriated American properties in re- 2ided by a slush fund from Berlin, found the 
er throw the government in August, and that in ae tid Genes Pasian ee aati: te now peasant receptive to their blandishments and 
higa order to save the nation several other groups— eran supplemented “ iuathes encuanes ‘Pian the promises of a “new era.” 
chain} such as the “Knights of the White Camellias” sl standpoint i egy ere Meee i the The government party is apparently alive 
ing i —plan to stage a counter-revolution, and set ail ieaseibee - + ti * ee dates pr to the threats that have been brought into 

ed a dic tatorship with its headquarters in At- to Germany pe establish an air base at Trini- sharp relief by the election campaign. Inter- 
r per nta, Georgia. dad. Though the Germans. who own the ference by German agents in the elections 
The The “dictator” was to be George Van Horn Bolivian air transport sieht have had ‘ has already been met with a warning by the 
rfiel Moseley, retired brigadier general. When Gen- landing field in that country hon some years Hungarian foreign minister, Count Stephen 
eral Moseley was called before the committee, it was of no strategic value. The pang ely Csaky, that such action will no longer be 
he had little to offer concerning the proposed however, will enable the Nazi government to tolerated. Much more important, it is realized, 
revolution, but he had a great deal to say = jnctaly a regular transatlantic service. is legislation to appease peasant claims. Plans 
ih rbout the dangers of Communism and the ac- What is feared is that the German govern- 4'€ now being drawn up for division of the 
? tivities of Jews r i ’ ' ve estates, s » of which, sti srate 
By While a whole affair has attracted a great pin ~ pels - ns peeling hie acide weak gy pad eg 
Exs deal of attention in the newspapers, there are a ta om = gee gos gs tsa ste. | were | . 
aia few people who attach any importance to it. oud ee a 908 mapry aoe oe . 
Be, Most observers dismiss the startling revela- preset die “i = x phn age 
on Se ee ee cee ee and Argentina. Considering that Bolivia still Refugees 
IS as per cent imagination. But be- ; ; . : 
at ‘iiey Gs shee dak tas takai tabi. remembers her defeat by Paraguay in the h4 oe iin sch din Qe: Secale eden 
id | ¥ has been played up by the papers Chaco W = the ponsiintity of Bolivie's ager a - — — f° _ PP stelge ” ye 
cross : , 7 si spiring with Germany against Paraguay is Passengers of the German liner St. Louts 
quip certainly not to be excluded. Though the who cruised off Florida and Cuba for several 
which country has not yet recovered from the Chaco ays last week, vainly seeking some country 
nasil F O ke E | N war and still faces immense difficulties in which would allow them to land, has served 
G reconstruction, the Bolivian general staff has t© remind the world that the problem of 
just embarked upon a two-year rearmament ‘efugees has not been solved. Committees 
program, admittedly to place the nation on have been formed, money has been raised, 
No Pe /, GZ) A a war footing. To that end, the German 4nd a few score thousand victims of political 
the government, in exchange for the aerial rights, 29d racial persecution aided in emigrating, 
id What slight chance the British Labor party js to supply Bolivia with war planes, guns. but the march of political events has in- 
1-trif may have had to capture a parliamentary and motorized army equipment. creased the number of refugees with far 
The Majority in the elections that probably will : greater rapidity than means for settling them 
mile be held this year appears to have dimmed | ° Parliament can be devised. 
. de: with the decision of the party’s leaders, the ungarian To the 3,500,000 Jews of Germany and 
und: other day, to reject the proposal for a British The new Hungarian parliament, chosen by Austria there have been added this year 
icago popular front. Certain Labor politicians, hav- secret ballot for the first time in 20 years, about half a million objects of Nazi persecu- 
n at ing in mind the victory of the French Popular will meet in Budapest within the next few tion in the conquered regions of Bohemia 
too Front in the spring of 1936, had sought to days with its ranks swollen by Nazi adherents. and Moravia. In addition, Hungary seems to 
nail: persuade their party to join with the Liberals The government managed to retain a decisive _ be slipping further and further into the Nazi 
that and with the Communists in a coalition to majority at the recent election. But while in camp, thus placing in jeopardy the future 
sat: oust Premier Chamberlain’s Conservatives the previous session it had to deal with an security of its now nearly 500,000 Jews. 
t al- who have been in control of the government opposition so divided in itself as to be Within the German-dominated areas there has 
_ " 
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been no let-up in the relentless pressure against 
the Jews. Various ways of getting them out 
of the country have been devised. A Jew 
is held in a concentration camp fer several 
months, for instance. Subjected to the most 
brutal treatment during that period, he is 
suddenly released and told that if he is not 
out of Germany within so many days, he 
will come back into the camp to stay. 
About 400,000 Jews are expected to leave 
Germany if they can. Jews have been leaving 
Austria at the rate of about 200 every day— 
which still leaves 200,000 to be evacuated. 
At the same time the areas open to settle- 
ment are closing. In spite of all the optimistic 
talk about Jewish “havens” in Rhodesia, Brit- 
ish Guiana, and so forth, little has been 
done to facilitate the flow of refugees into 
these regions, and the problem is rapidly 














STILL NO SOLUTION 
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entering a stage more crucial than that follow- 
ing the Nazi program last winter. 


Bloating School 


With battle lines in a constant state of flux, 
with buildings and industries in constant 
danger of destruction from the skies, the Chi- 
nese government is showing a great deal of 
resourcefulness in keeping business, com- 
merce, and agriculture functioning as usual. 
Even education is not being neglected—badly 
pressed as China is. We have already men- 
tioned in these columns how entire univer- 
sities have packed up and toiled over the long 
roads into the far west—faculty and students 
together—to set up their administration and 
classes anew in caves or in huts. 

Another innovation in education is a 
floating school, equipped with radios, books, 
classrooms, and an auditorium which moves 
through the intricate network of rivers, canals, 
and lakes, bringing both adult and child edu- 
cation to the harried peoples of the Chinese 
republic. Most of the lectures and demon- 
strations are of a practical nature, such as 
public health, air-raid precautions, and so on, 
but current events, reading, and music are 
not neglected. China’s first floating school 
does not seem very strange in China, of 
course, where there are so many rivers and 
canals that millions of Chinese live on junks 
and step ashore only at infrequent intervals. 
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EARLY SETTLERS CLEAR LAND FOR CROPS 
(From an illustration in “The Pageant of America,” courtesy Yale University Press.) 








By David S. Muzze 
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Exploitation of America’s Natural Resources 


little 
serious 


NTIL relatively recent years, 
attention was paid to the 
problem of the wastage of the great natural 


resources with which the United States 
was endowed. Year after year, decade 
after decade, as the nation became in- 


dustrialized, great quantities of those pre- 
cious natural possessions were taken from 
the soil. In the quest for riches, great 
quantities of petroleum and gas were de- 
The timber 
lands constitutes one of the most shameful 

chapters in 


stroyed destruction of the 


our na- 


tional history. Coal 
was taken from the 
soil without any re- 


gard for the general 
public good. Last but 
not least in impor- 
tance is the terrific 
waste which has come 
through the destruc- 
tion of the soil itself, 
which produces the 
very foodstuffs upon 
which the national 
safety and well-being depend to such a large 
extent. 





DAVID S. 


MUZZEY 


Great Wasters 


It is difficult, indeed, to measure ac- 
curately the extent of the destruction of 
the nation’s natural through 
continuous exploitation. In _ his 
book, “Men and Resources,” 
Russell Smith gives us an 
seriousness of the problem. 


resources 
excellent 
Professor ¥, 
idea of the 
“The Ameri- 
can people became wasters, the greatest 
wasters in the world,” he writes. “Every 
year the United States has less good land 
than the year before. Every year the 
United States has less of useful minerals 
and less wood than the year before. 

If we continue to destroy, waste, burn, and 
throw away valuable things as we have 
for the last hundred years, the United 
States cannot be a permanent country,” 
he concludes. 

In the matter of oil, Professor Smith 
elaborates, ‘‘we waste much more than we 
get, and can never get the millions and 
billions of barrels of oil that were lost for 
want of sensible planning of the oil fields.” 
The National Resources Board reported 
that in 1934 “enough gas was being wasted 
in a single oil field to supply all the gas 
then used in all American homes.” Mr. 
Smith goes on to show that ‘“‘we have been 
using timber in the United States four times 
as fast as it grows.”’ As for the waste of 
soil through erosion and other destructive 
processes, the serious effects are discussed 
in considerable detail elsewhere in this 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. It 
need only be repeated that man-induced 
erosion is having serious effects upon more 
than one million acres of land, or more 
than half of the total area of the United 
States. 

That such destruction and waste cannot 
go on indefinitely without endangering the 


national safety and threatening general im- 
poverishment should be obvious, for these 
natural resources are not inexhaustible. 
The principal reason, however, why there 
has been such waste has that the 
American people have acted on the assump- 
tion that these resources were limitless and 
inexhaustible. There has been general plan- 

Each generation has sought to 
itself. with little thought of the 
national good or of succeeding generations 
The result is that this 
reversed, the United States will go the way 
of all which have 
pinnacles of economic power and strength 


been 


lessness. 
enrich 


unless trend is 


other nations reached 
only to decline. 


At least 


this destruction of the 


part of the responsibility for 


nation’s wealth of 


resources must be placed at the door of 
itself. Hundreds of thou- 
acres of valuable land were gen- 
erously given by the government. The in- 
tention had been to make the public domain 
available to settlers and thus for national 
development. Unfortunately a large part 
of it fell into the hands of unscrupulous 
business interests which exploited it ruth- 
lessly for their own advantage. 


the government 


sands of 


The whole 
system of land disposal was characterized 
by fraud. As Hacker and Kendrick point 
out in their excellent history of the post- 
Civil War period 
of the 


“The reckless land policy 
following the Civil War 
deprived the American people of a reserve 


period 


of mineral, oil, and water properties whose 
value is incalculable.” 


Conservation Movement 


Through all these years of exploitation, 
public opinion was apathetic with respect 
to the necessity of conservation. Only a 
few far-sighted individuals realized that 
steps would have to be taken if the deple- 
tion were not to be continued. Until the 
advent of the first Roosevelt administra- 
tion, little progress was made in the direc- 
tion of conservation. One of the lasting 
contributions of Theodore Roosevelt 
his interest in the problem and the steps 
taken by him to prevent further waste and 
destruction. He appointed a National Con- 
servation Commission to study the entire 
problem and start the conservation move- 
ment. He began the work of land reclama- 
tion and irrigation in various parts of the 
country. 

While his efforts were totally inade- 
quate to meet the great needs then exist- 
ing, Roosevelt did go far toward stir- 
ring public opinion and putting the wheels 
of conservation in action. ‘Alone of our 
Presidents up to his time,” write the his- 
torians Morison and Commager, ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt had grasped the problem of 
conservation as a unit and comprehended 
its basic relationship to national welfare, 
and until the accession of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to the presidency, none of his 
successors had the boldness or the broad- 
ness of vision to carry on the work he 
so hopefully inaugurated.” 
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HEN Hugh Hammond Bennett 

graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1903, he took a civil 
service examination and went to work for 
the government in the Bureau of Soils. 
During the next third of a century, he 
studied soil erosion, soil and water con- 
servation, from every angle. And when 
President Roosevelt set up a soil conserva- 
part of the New 
Deal's relief activities, he found that Hugh 
Bennett was the best man available to 
head it. A year later, Congress made the 
Soil Conservation permanent 
part of the Department of Agriculture, and 
Dr. Bennett has been its chief since that 
time. 


4 


tion agency in 1934, as 


Service a 


Early in his career as a soils expert, Dr 
realized that this nation is 
ing its soil extravagantly. But when he 


3ennett wast- 


urged his superiors in the Bureau of Soils 
to make a vigorous campaign against soil 
they paid little attention to him. 


Russell 


erosion 
In his book. “Behold Our Land,” 
Lord says about Dr. Bennett 


He kept pushing the 
findings at the risk of 
his official neck His 
bosses in the Soils Bu- 
reau. were not _per- 
suaded. They shunted 
him on_ exploratory 
voyages over other 
lands, and tried to shut 
him up, in all friendli- 
ness, but with the ter- 
rible inflexibility of bu- 
reaucrats who have fi- 
nally made up their scs 
minds. For more than H. H. BENNETT 
i quarter of a century 
Bennett kept pressing his findings. Suddenly, 
in 1934, they told him he had been right all 
along and ordered him to form and throw into 
the battle against erosion on farmland a 
field force even greater than that of the For- 
est Service. If ever a democratic government 
in its mystic ways of change rewarded te- 
nacity and patriotism without the formality 
of striking off a medal, our government did 
so, four years ago, when it made Hugh Ben- 
nett chief of our Soil Conservation Service 


HEN Glenn L. Martin was a young 

automobile salesman in Santa Ana, 
California, he spent his spare time build- 
ing gliders. Then he rented an old church, 
painted its windows so that inquiring neigh- 
bors would not disturb him, and set about 
building his first airplane. 

That 1912. Now the 
Martin Company is one of the 
most important 
ind one of 


was in Glenn L 
nation’s 
manufacturers 


largest 


airplane 


Baltimore's industries 


\t the present time, it has orders on its 
books for 40 million dollars worth of air- 
planes, and with the nations of the world 


building up their air forces at a rapid rate, 
there is every indication that the company 
will continue to grow. 

The years between 1912 and 1939 were 
busy, successful Glenn Martin 
Like most aviators, he “barn- 
stormed” over the country for a time, giv- 
ing exhibitions and 
taking up passengers. 
He even played the 
villain in 
Hollywood's 
aviation 


ones for 
veteran 


one of 
earliest 
epics But 
he soon opened an 
airplane factory in 
Los Angeles, and be- 
gan making planes for 
the government. In 


1917 he moved his 
plant to Cleveland, GLENN MARTIN 
and there he turned 


out bombing planes which were “tops” for 
several years. The Baltimore factory was 
opened in 1925, and since that time he 
has supplied many countries with fighting 
planes. He has built many private planes, 
too; Pan American opened its Pacific serv- 
ice with his four-engined flying boats. 
The guiding genius of the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company is 53 years old, a gray-haired, 
bespectacled man who dresses quietly and 
immaculately. He is a bachelor, and lives 
with his mother in one of Baltimore’s most 
fashionable apartment houses. He never 
flies any more—his million-dollar insurance 








policy will not permit it. But he spends 
practically all his waking hours plannin 
bigger and better airplanes for the future 
of American aviation 


or 


LTHOUGH a great deal of 
back and forth is carried on between 
high officials of the European 
states, it is very seldom that a member of 
the Politburo, that group of men surround- 
Dictator Josef Stalin, ever 
ventures beyond Russian borders. But one 
of these men is to leave Russia shortly on 
a visit to England. He is Clementi Voro- 
shilov, who, as minister of war and com- 
mander of the Red Army, heads the larg- 
est military in the world 
Voroshilov’s career has been typical of 
a high official. Born of a work- 
man’s family in 1881, he went to work in 
a mine only six years later. Under the 
oppressive working conditions and starva- 
tion wages he developed a hatred for czar- 
ism at a very early age. While only a 
boy he was arrested for refusing to doff his 


visiting 


western 


ing Soviet 


force 


Soviet 


cap to an officer, and 
at the age of 22 he 
joined the Communist 
party, taking an ac- 
tive part in the abor- 
tive revolution of 
1905. When the 
movement was driven 
underground he 
stayed with it in Rus- 
sia. In 1917 he 
emerged as leader of 


CLEMENTI 2 ae 
VOROSHILOV a Ukrainian army, 
and when the Com- 
munist revolution succeeded, Voroshilov 


was appointed the leader of all the Soviet 
cavalry divisions 


When 


Lenin died, Soviet leaders began 
quarreling among themselves. and it was 
Voroshilov’s good fortune to have sided 


with Stalin, the victor. As a result he was 
made minister of war, and has remained the 
supreme head of all the Soviet’s military 
forces ever since. A quiet man, a crack 
shot with a rifle, slow of speech, and rather 
small of stature, Voroshilov is a very popu- 
lar as well as powerful figure in Russia. 


ARTLY for the reason that Puerto Rico 

occupies a strategic position in the Carib- 
bean, President Roosevelt has recently ap- 
pointed as governor of that island a navy 
man, Rear Admiral William Daniel Leahy. 
Although brought up in two inland states, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, Leahy’s career from 
the time he left high school down to the 
present has been closely identified with the 
navy. Upon graduation from Annapolis in 
1897. he assigned at once to the 
battleship Oregon which was a year later 
to make its famous 15,000-mile run around 
Cape Horn to engage the Spanish fleet in 
Caribbean waters. 


was 


Subsequently he par- 
ticipated in nearly every American naval 
campaign of 


consequence—in the Boxer 
rebellion in China, in 
the Philippine insur- 
rection, and in the 
troubles in Nicara- 
gua, Haiti, and Mex- 
ico. For his service 
in the Atlantic con- 
voy during the World 
War he was awarded 
the Navy Cross. 

During all this time 
Leahy rose in rank. 
From a midshipman 
he eventually moved 
up to commander of a mine squadron, and 
then to chief of the naval ordnance bureau. 
In 1936 President Roosevelt appointed him 
to the important position of chief of naval 
operations, a station he remained in until 
this year. Known in the navy as a “sailors 
admiral” and, more intimately, as “Old 
Bill,” Rear Admiral Leahy was well liked 
and respected by officers and men. His 
quiet manner of speech and his open and 
courteous manner of dealing with associ- 
ates is expected to serve him well in the 
difficult task of governing the island of 
Puerto Rico. 
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New Theories of Edueation Tried 
at St. John’s College. Maryland 


College has been existing in the shadow 


Fos almost a hundred years, St. John’s 

f the cold gray stones of the United 
States Naval Academy. The thousands of 
visitors who go to quiet Annapolis on the 
Chesapeake each year are interested pri- 
marily in seeing the home of the future 
dmirals. Some of them indifferently drive 
by St. John’s. A few comment briefly 
bout the mellowed brick buildings before 
passing on to other spots. However, if a 
revolutionary experiment in education now 
being conducted at St. John’s is as success- 
ful as its founders hope, many more people 
will become aware of the little red uni- 
versity in the capital of the state of Mary- 
land 


Return to Old Method 


The new method at St. John’s is in 
reality a return to an old method. It is a 
return to the great books—the classics— 
as the basis of learning. Curriculums, as 
developed in the average American uni- 
versity, have been thrown out; textbooks 
of the familiar variety with their sum- 
maries and their comments by professors 
have been discarded. Students, instead of 
selecting the easiest courses from a long 
list, learn to think by reading and discuss- 
ing the ideas of the greatest writers of the 


STRINGFELLOW BARR 


ages. They no longer read books about 
the books of Plato and Hobbes and Rous- 
They read the books written by 
masters. They no longer meet the 
Sophocles and the theories of 
Malthus as filtered through the mind of an 
instructor; they study the original plays 
and theories. By this method, it is impos- 
sible for a student to get a Bachelor of 
Arts degree without ever having heard of 
Lobachevski, Kepler, Apollonius, or a hun- 
dred odd other great thinkers and writers 
of the past. In short, by the substitution of 
great books for specialized courses in busi- 
ness administration, engineering, and so on, 
the idea of educating people “to live instead 
of to earn a living” is being tried out. 


seau 
those 
plays of 


St. John’s has had a long and varied his- 
tory. It grew out of King William’s 
School, established in 1696, so that only 
Harvard and William and Mary antedate 
it in this country. During the early days 
of the colonies, it was such an outstanding 
institution that George Washington sent his 
adopted son and his nephews there. But 
after the Naval Academy was founded, St. 
John’s seemed to have passed its zenith. 
The students were jealous of the carefully 
groomed midshipmen, and _ enrollment, 
never large, dropped. After the depression 
of 1929, things went from bad to worse. 
Debts blocked all progress. Buildings and 
equipment fell into disrepair. Faculty 
salaries were slashed, and the college and 
its administration in general enjoyed a poor 
reputation. As a near-fatal blow, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges took away 
St. John’s rating 


Two Men—One Idea 


It was when the future looked so fore- 
boding that two men—Stringfellow Barr 
and 3uchanan—took charge. To a 
great extent, the college now is a reflection 





scott 





of their personalities and their theories 

Barr, the president of the school, is the 
son of a southern minister; Buchanan, the 
dean, is the son of a New England doctor 
While both were at Oxford University as 
Rhodes scholars, their friendship developed 
and their theory that the way to get edu- 
cated is to read the born. 
Later, when they were members of the 
faculty of the University of Virginia, they 
discussed the project so that Barr can say, 
“We have been thinking about this plan 
for 20 years.” 

Back of the system as it is being de- 
veloped at St. John’s is the criticism of 
the present elective plan of courses found 
in most colleges. As introduced by Dr 
Eliot at Harvard, and as modified in the 
past vears, students have the right to 
choose the courses which are in accord with 
their individual interests. In many cases 
this means that undergraduates take only 
specialized and technical courses, while in 
other instances, they seek merely the 
easiest route to a degree. The emphasis, 
critics say, has been too much on the 
materialistic, too much on methods of 
earning a living. 


classics was 


Some Criticisms 

Many educators have agreed in whole or 
in part with this diagnosis. But there are 
also many who will not agree with Barr 
and Buchanan in their contention that the 
foundations of liberal education are found 
in the neglected works of the masters, and 
that only upon an acquaintance with them 
can be built an educated mind. 

There are some who will not admit that 
the line between “practical education” and 
what these men call “liberal 
can be so finely drawn. 

And, of course, that naturally raises the 
questions: Who are the masters? What 
books should be read? Barr and Buchanan 
have set up a five-point criterion to guide 
them. A great book, according to their 
philosophy, should be one that: Has been 
read by the largest number of persons from 
year to year since its first appearance; has 
the largest number of possible interpreta- 
tions; raises questions about the great 
themes in human thought; is a work of fine 
art; and is a masterpiece of liberal art. 

Critics of the St. John’s system have 
made much of these criteria and the selec- 
tions which were based upon them. They 
say there is too much difference of opinion, 
even among scholars, as to what is fine art; 
there has been the suggestion that the pos- 
sible interpretations of a book depend upon 
special interests of the reader. The de- 
fenders of the plan minimize these objec- 
tions. They admit that the 126 books 
selected are not all the good books, and 
say the list is constantly being revised. 
But, they maintain, by a thorough knowl- 
edge of these volumes the human mind 
can be well trained. Furthermore, col- 
lege should be largely an 
introduction to the thinkers 
of the ages and_ their 
thoughts. It should arouse 
a great thirst for knowl- 
edge. With these books as 
a background, the student 
can progress. 


System at Work 

How does the system 
operate? When it was in- 
troduced in 1937 students 
then in school had the privi- 
lege of taking either the 
old or the new. But now 
all students are enrolled in 
the new system, and in 1942 
the first entire class to com- 
plete the plan will be gradu- 
ated. 

Before they get a degree. 


education” 


however, they will know 
the 126 books backward 
and forward, they must 


show a competence in the 
liberal arts, ability to read 
at least two foreign lan- 
guages, know mathematics 
through elementary calcu- 
lus, and have passed 300 








ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 


THE LIBRARY BUILDING AT ST. JOHN’S 


hours of scientific ‘work in laboratories. 

The laboratory requirements surprise 
some people who think that the students 
spend all their time in the library. As a 
matter of fact, however, they spend three 
hours each week in the laboratory. There, 
instead of performing a series of unrelated 
experiments, they try to trace the history 


of scientific progress. They learn their 
mathematics from the great mathemati- 
cians—Euclid, Apollonius. Descartes, 


Newton. Russell: their science from the 
most famous scientists—Galen, Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, Galileo, and others. In their 
experiments, they repeat the epic-making 
steps in the history of science, experiments 
that have influenced the whole 
scientific progress. 

In addition to the three hours of labora- 
tory work, the students spend two hours 
at lectures, four in discussion seminars, and 
10 in tutorials—small recitation classes. 
Throughout these activities, the teachers 
lead the discussions on the arguments pre- 
sented in the books. They do not present 
the ideas of Socrates, aid Plato, and Ari- 
stotle, they merely bring the mind of the 
boy in contact with the mind of the great. 

That fact, say the advocates of the plan, 
is one of the greatest advantages. Men 
like Sophocles. Freud, Moliere, Cicero, 
Grotius, Bentham are the real faculty of 
St. John’s College. ‘“Aren’t you sorry,” 
asks Mr. Barr, “for the students in all the 
other colleges who have nobody to teach 
them but oafs like me?” 

The future of the plan is still somewhat 
uncertain. The finances, although improv- 
ing, are still in bad shape. Then, there are 
critics 


line of 


Some of these say that the courses do 
not place enough emphasis upon contem- 
porary problems. But. advocates counter, 
students are encouraged to join extra- 
curricular clubs and forums in which these 
problems are discussed. .And. basically, 
they add, our problems are the same ones 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 


McDOWELL HALL—THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


with which the great thinkers have been 
wrestling in the past. 

The philosopher, John Dewey, has been 
one of the leading opponents. He admits 
that this type of education might be the 
best. But, he says, ordinary people cannot 
master the work. This may be a valid criti- 
cism, but the faculty at St. John’s refuses 
to admit it. They say that their boys are 
absorbing the knowledge and are enjoying 
the process. They confess that it is hard 
work, but say that the ideas advanced by 
the geniuses have béen understood by mil- 
lions of men in the past. They merely 
require the reader to think. If students 
are willing to work hard when they study, 
they can have as much leisure time as boys 
in other schools. 

There are other critics who say that 
many boys go to college primarily to learn 
how to make a living. In these, St. John’s 
frankly admits, it is uninterested. The 
ability to read and write and reason will 
be no handicap in a job, they say, but 
education other than that designed to 
further these qualities. is not education but 
training, adding that animal can 
be trained for a job, man alone can be 
educated in the use of reason and free 
will.” 


“every 


Summing up the aims of the college. the 
report of the president said: 


We Americans in our eagerness to open and 
exploit a continent have emphasized the practi- 
cal, the utilitarian, the economic. We have 
practiced brilliantly the useful arts. But, in 
doing so, we have rediscovered what our 
ancestors knew: that back of the practical 
lies theory, that true utility depends on dis- 
tinguishing means from ends, that economic 
goods are the means to life but not its 
sufficient end. In pursuing the useful arts, 
we have been led back to the liberal arts: 
the arts of apprehending, understanding, and 
knowing. It was to teach these higher, and 
exclusively human, arts that our ancestors 
founded and endowed the “college of liberal 
arts.” For they knew that it is only by 
practicing the liberal arts, by understanding 
and knowing, that the human animal becomes 
a free man. It is only by discipline in these 
arts that spiritual, moral, and civil liberties 
can be achieved and preserved. 


The debate over this viewpoint will likely 
continue for some time. But until experi- 
ence proves otherwise, critics are finding it 
difficult to refute Milton S. Mayer when he 
says in Harpers magazine: 


There is no magic in books; no guarantee 
goes with them. Men have read them and 
still turned out bad. But we want our chil- 
dren to learn how to think; the men who 
wrote these books thought well. We want 
our children to think about important things; 
the men who wrote immortally did that. Books 
are only teachers, and, as such, are only means 
to an end. The end is men who think for 
themselves. If our liberal institutions survive 
another fifty or one hundred years, St. John’s 
College hopes to have contributed liberally 
educated men to their support. 


Walter Lippmann is even more enthusi- 
astic, predicting that men will someday say 
that St. John’s was the seedbed of the 
American Renaissance. Mr. Barr, whose 
hopes and dreams are tied up in the suc- 
cess of this rebirth of a college and a 
rebirth of learning, says he is more than 
satisfied. The boys “have learned to think 
better, to write better, and to talk better. 
Their intelligence has developed.” 
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The Problem of Soil Erosion 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Altogether, the United States has about 


610 million acres of land which is being 
farmed or which is suitable for farming 
According to Hugh H. Bennett. chief of 


the Soil Conservation Service (see page 6 
of this paper) 

“About 50 million acres of once fertile 
land in this country have been essentially 
ruined for practical cultivation by erosion. 
Another 50 million acres are in a condition 
almost as serious. About 100 million acres 
still in cultivation have been seriously im- 
poverished by loss of soil; and about 100 
million acres more of cultivated land are 
being depleted of productive soil at an 
alarming rate.” 

In other words, one-sixth of our farm- 
land—as much land as there is in all of 
Illinois, Ohio, North Carolina, and Mary- 
land—has had the topsoil eaten off, so that 
there is nothing left but rock and sand, 
while another sixth is beginning to suffer 
from erosion. Every year, it is said, three 
billion tons of soil are washed out of the 
nation’s fields and pastures—enough to fill 
a freight train of half a million cars! 


Early Years 


All this is the result of careless, short- 
sighted methods of using the land and the 
plants which grow on it. The men— 
farmers and lumberjacks—who were re- 
sponsible for this condition should not be 
judged too harshly, however. They acted 
from necessity, and few of them realized 
what they were doing. When the first set- 
tlers came to North America, they found 
a vast expanse of tree-covered valleys and 
hills, and beyond it, an even greater area 
of grass-covered plains. They had to cut 
the trees and plow up the grass before the 
land itself was of much them 
It was necessary to turn those virgin acres 
into cultivated fields—but it was also the 
first step in starting soil erosion. 

In the South, cotton and tobacco were 
the principal crops. Both are hard on the 


value to 


soil; that is, they “wear it out” rapidly 
planters cleared fields, grew several crops 
and when their harvests became small 
moved west to new land. Behind them 


they left barren hillsides from which the 
rain washed the topsoil, and into which 
it cut gullies and gorges. The classic ex- 
ample of this form of erosion is in Stewart 
County, Georgia. There 40,000 acres, a 
third of the entire county, is scarred with 
chasms 50 to 200 feet deep—started, it is 
said, from a trickle of 
1 farmer’s barn 40 years ago. 

In Iowa, Illinois, and neighboring states 
farmers ripped the covering off the ground 
and erosion has taken its toll 
Farther north, in the states 


water running off 


to grow corn 
result 


as a 


around the Great Lakes, the hillsides were 
laid bare by lumbering cangs 
which once 


Michigan. 
boardfeet of 


had 


380 million 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 


Sudan grass wos planted on this form to halt wind erosion which had 


done severe damage to the land. 


timber, now has only 28 million. Now 
when heavy rains fall on the slopes which 
were once covered with trees, there is noth- 
ing to hold the water. It rushes to the 
valley floors, carrying with it many tiny 
particles of loose soil. As Pare Lorentz 
wrote in “The River”: 


Spring and fall the water comes down, and 
for years the old river has taken a toll 
from the Valley more terrible than ever she 
does in flood times. 

Year in, year out, the water comes down 

From a thousand hillsides, washing the top 
off the Valley. 

For fifty years we dug for cotton and moved 
West when the land gave out. 

For fifty years we plowed for corn, 
moved on when the land gave out. 
Corn and wheat; wheat and cotton—we 
planted and plowed with no thought fo: 

the future— 

And four hundred million tons of topsoil 

Four hundred million tons of our most valu 
able natural resource have been washed into 
the Gulf of Mexico every year 


and 


Nor is that the only damage. River 
beds are not large enough to hold the tre- 
mendous quantities of water dumped into 
them, and as a result we have had such 
devastating floods as those that struck the 
Ohio River Valley in 1936 and 1937. Tear- 
ing the cover off the land has not been 
entirely responsible for these floods, of 
course, but it has certainly helped to make 
them worse. 

On the western plains, wind rather than 
rain is responsible for soil erosion. The 
wind which blows today whipped 
over those plains for centuries without do- 
ing any damage—because a heavy mat of 
grass held the soil down. But during the 
years between 1870 and 1900, great herds 


same 


of cattle and sheep were put to graze on 
that mat of The herds 
large; in many places, they killed out the 
grass entirely And shortly after 1900. 
wheat farmers began edging farther and 
farther west, with tractors and plows which 
tore up the sod. As long as there 
moisture, wheat when the rain 
—which scanty—practically 
failed, the result was the dust storms which 
we have mentioned before. Conditions in 
the dust bowl are better now, because there 
has been more rain in recent months, but 
the storms are not stopped by any means 
Another long drought, and they will return 
in full force 


Control Methods 


single method which 
stop soil erosion. Every farm, and every 
field on it, must be treated differently, ac- 
cording to the particular conditions found 
The chief problem is to hold the 
water on the land. Replanting trees and 
grass will do it, and thousands of acres 
have been treated this Cultivated 
fields must be handled differently, how- 
Some of them can 
be “terraced” with parallel 
ridges of soil one to three 
feet high on the sides of 
hills. Erosion can be 
checked on others by “con- 
tour plowing’; that is, 
plowing according to the 
slope of the land. “Strip 
cropping,” the system of 
planting rows of corn or 
cotton between rows of 
grass or leguminous plants, 
which hold the soil, works 


grass. were too 


was 
grew. but 


was always 


There is no will 


there 


way. 


CVEEL. 


in some cases. The rota- 
tion of crops—wheat one 
year, alfalfa the next, for 


example—helps. 

Small dams have been 
thrown across hundreds of 
gullies to check erosion on 
pastureland. Most of them 
are “check” dams, made of 
logs and brush, designed to 
slow down the flow of water 
rather than to stop it com- 
pletely. Many _ sturdier 
dams have been built too, 
and ponds have formed be- 
hind them. In the building 
of dams and the planting of 
trees, the CCC and the 
WPA have been of great 
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TO CHECK THE RUSH OF WATER 
A control dam is built in Minnesota to establish a reservoir for water and fish conservation 


help to the Soil Conservation Service 

After the experts have worked out these 
scientific methods of treating the land, the 
SCS must persuade farmers to adopt them 
—and that is another problem. While no 
farmer likes to abuse his land intentionally 
most of find it necessary to get 
everything they can from their fields in 
order to make a living for themselves and 
their families. So the SCS officials must 
prove that their methods will put just as 
much or more money in the farmers’ bank 
ccounts. They have had the help of an- 


them 


other government agency, the AAA, for 
farmers who wish to receive government 
loans and payments must agree to take 


part in the SCS program for soil conserva- 
tion But methods of persuasion 
have been used, and the most satisfactory 
“demonstration project.” 


other 
is the 


Projects 

By this method, the SCS persuades sev- 
eral farmers in a district to try its plans 
In nearly every case, those farmers have 
better looking fields and better crops than 
their neighbors. The latter see what is 
being done, so they follow suit. The SCS 
stands ready to help by supplying advice. 
assistance, even some labor and materials, 
iIthough the farmers themselves must con- 
tribute. 

When a large group of farmers become 
interested in the conservation program, 
they form a conservation district.” 
This is a voluntary organization; no one is 
forced to into it. However, there 
100 of them in the nation 
it present, and they include more than 
50 million acres of land. That is only a 
twelfth of the nation’s farmland, of course 
but it is a substantial start. 

The Lindale district in Texas is a good 
example of what can be done through 
demonstration projects. There are 80 
demonstration farms in the district. Each 
has been carefully surveyed by the SCS 
experts, and methods to meet the peculiar 
problems of each have been worked out 
Erosion has been practically stopped on 
those farms; a third of the land has been 
put back to grass or shrubs, the amount 
of pastureland has been increased, trees 
have been planted, and small check dams 
have been placed across a number of gul- 
lies. And as a result, the farmers on these 
demonstration projects have more than 
doubled their income! 

Another example of the SCS activities 
is the Wind River basin in Wyoming— 


“soil 


come 
re more than 


land which is used for sheep raising. Be- 
fore the Service set to work, the basin 
supported about 3,000 sheep. The only 


source of water was Wind River itself, 
and the sheep had to be held close to it. 
Consequently, the land close to the river 
was overgrazed, while that farther back 
was not used at all. Under the SCS, a 
number of water holes were dug and dams 
were built to form reservoirs. Now more 
than 4.000 sheep graze in the basin; none 
of the land is overgrazed, and much more 
of it is used. 

The SCS has ambitious plans for soil 
conservation on a large scale. One hundred 
million acres of the Great Plains region 
were surveyed recently, and the SCS ex- 
perts mapped a program for checking ero- 
sion there. According to that program, the 
region should cut down its wheat acreage 


by one-third, its cotton acreage by 
fifth, its corn acreage by 


one- 
one-tenth; it 
should increase its feed crops by one-fifth, 
its farm pasture by one-fifth, and its range 


by one-tenth. When those adjustments are 
made, it is believed, erosion will be well 
under control 

This whole field of 
relatively new, and what has been done 
seems insignificant compared with what 
there is yet to do. But a start has been 
made; the people of the nation are growing 
more and more conscious of the need for 
far-sighted planning in regard to soil and 
water, and that is the first step toward 
solving what is indeed a serious national 
problem 


soil conservation is 
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“YOU WANT TO MAKE SOMETHING OF IT?” 


GARRITY IN AMERICAN BOY 


A New Yorker was robbed of $250 in a re- 
volving door. One can’t be too careful of the 
persons one goes around with. 

—Washington Post 

“How are you getting on at home since your 
wife went away ?” 


“Fine. I've reached the highest point of 
efficiency. I can put my socks on from either 
end.” —PARADE 


A young flying officer, stationed somewhere 
near Egypt, while flying near the Great Pyra- 
mids, carrying out exercises in navigation and 
working with a sextant to discover his exact 
position, suddenly turned to the pilot and said, 
“Take off your hat.” 

“Why ?” asked the pilot. Fi 

“Because, according to my caleulations, we 
are now inside St. Paul’s cathedral.” 

—TELEPHONE REVIEW 

“Are those eggs strictly fresh?” 

“George, feel those eggs and see if they are 
cool enough to sell yet.””. —Annapolis Loc 

“Lost your job as a-caddy?” asked one boy. 

“Ves,” replied the other, “I could do the 
work all right, but I couldn’t learn not to 
laugh.” t —CLIPPED 

“You know, you're not a bad-looking girl.” 

“Oh, you’d say so even if you didn’t think 
so. 

“Well, we’re even then. You'd think so even 
if I didn’t say so.” —CLIPPED 





“How would you like your egg served, sir?” 

“Is there any difference in price?” 

“None whatever, sir.” 

“Then serve it on a thick slice of ham.” 
—CANADIAN 





